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conceive that a counter-offensive on the part of the National
Guard would even be attempted.
I drew this conclusion only from his attitude and the
general sense of his words, for this question was not even
raised between us in our interview, He told me further
that General Lecomte was commanding the military, that
some of the National Guard had been wounded, and that
a certain number of prisoners had been taken.
I advised htm to return immediately to the Mairie,
where his presence was necessary, and told him that I was
going to the Buttes to see the General and to take stock
of the situation.
He left. As I had been dressing while we were talking
I shortly followed him.
I went directly to the Buttes. I had to parley several
times with soldiers who barred the way. The Outer
Boulevard and the streets which I traversed were either
deserted or practically so. The news of the coup was just
beginning to spread. On the doorsteps and in front of
all the still closed shops men in shirt sleeves were chatting
and preserving a completely calm attitude. Of National
Guard, uniforms or arms, not a sign. The nearer I came
to the top of the Buttes, the more relaxed seemed to be the
attitude of the soldiers. Up there, there were a great many
civilians. They chatted with the soldiers, several of whom
had laid their rifles down on the pavement to go into the
bakers* shops.
A detachment of constabulary and police were guarding
the house at No. 6 Rue des Rosiers.
I arrived on the upper plateau, where I found General
Lecomte in the midst of several officers wlio were walk-
ing about between pieces of artillery, with no apparent
occupation.
I went up to him and informed him of my position.
I reminded him that I had seen Tiim at the Ministry of
Public Instruction on the zznd January and expressed my